Sultan al ‘Umayri vs Sultan al ‘Umayri 


By Tahir Muhammad, Salman Nasir 


Bassam Zawadi has responded to our most recent article, entitled Bassam Zawadi vs 
Sultan al ‘Umayri (accessible here), with a piece that can be found here. We believe it 
would be useful to summarise what has happened so far for the readers’ benefit, so 
that those who have not read our articles and Zawadi’s responses can still gauge the 


implications of what is now being said. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS SO FAR 
Our Presentation of the Concept of ‘ibāda Depicted in Sh. ‘Umayri’s Book 


In our last couple of articles we tried to depict the concept of ‘ibada that transpires 
from Sh. Umayri’s book Tahqiq al ifada as coherently as allowed by the contents of the 
book itself. * To reiterate, Sh.Umayri explained, in the book, that ‘ibdda by its nature 
is driven by utmost humility/submission in the heart. Indeed, “any external action that 
does not emanate from a feeling of utmost humility and ultimate submission is not ‘ibada” as 
stated in the book. Sh. Umayri further said that external actions of ‘ibada are to be 
perceived of, within the framework delineated by his definition, as “springing from the 
utmost submission and ultimate humility found in the heart”. He also emphasized the 
importance of that level of humility/submission by characterizing it as “one of the 


essential components (of ‘ibada) in the heart”, and stating that “the union of those two things 





(humility/submission in the heart and external actions) is necessary for every individual 





instance (of ‘ibada)”. In fact, utmost humility/submission in the heart is not only 
important in his concept of ‘ibdda, it is a crucial component “without which the reality 
[of ‘ibada] cannot obtain”.’ As for Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition of ‘ibāda, he worded it in the 








book as: 


opas Gla) eM le Cary JU aL we poah BE ad aait Slat! plie 
Lo, delh u Sha de edly Sah OL 





1 See Pipe Dreams (2): Sh. Umayri’s Definition of Tbāda, pp. 4-8, and Bassam Zawadi vs Sultan al ‘Umayri. 
? Original in Arabic and references were provided in our piece, Bassam Zawadi vs Sultan al Umayri, pp. 
3-4 & 6-7. 
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It is that intentional state which combines feelings of utmost humility and 
submission which stirs the individual to cling unto his object of ‘ibada, submit to 
its will, stay in continuous connection with it, and perform actions to please it. 3 


Elsewhere in the book, Sh. ‘Umayri rephrased his concept and definition of ‘ibada as: 


JU ALE se de LI) Salbtle bL Jc oo doles ay G SLi OF Se 


It is [also] possible to define ‘ibada as: the actions, internal [i.e. of the heart] and 
external [i.e. of the limbs], springing from the utmost submission and ultimate 
humility found in the heart.4 


Our Contention 


Noting that Sh. ‘Umayri described his definition as being exhaustive (i.e. covering 
every individual instance of ‘ibdda) and as covering ALL the defining parameters of 
“bada, our contention was that the definition (and the utmost humility/submission 
in the heart it mentions) is intended to be applicable to all categories and instances 


of ‘ibada. 


1) According to the definition and concept of ‘ibada laid out in the book, no act of 
“bada can occur without feelings of humility and submission in the heart passing the 
threshold of utmost intensity. This means that, for some instances, it would have to 
be ‘imagined’ or arbitrarily imposed that utmost humility/submission in the heart 
has occurred. For example, we know by experience that some of the acts Sh. ‘Umayri 
categorises as ‘ibada mahda or unconditional worship, such as wudw or salah, are often 


performed, or perhaps even most of the time, without utmost devotion.’ 





> Tahqiq al Ifada, p. 36 (translation adapted from Bassam Zawadi’s). 
“Idem, p. 49. 
° Zawadi seems to think our contention is about whether the mere performance of acts of ‘ibdda mahda 


can be shirk for ‘Umayri. He said: 


Brothers Salman and Tahir (ST) wrote an article insisting that I have misunderstood Dr. Sultan al- 
Umayri’s stance on whether major Shirk could possibly actualize by the mere committing of an act 


alone. (Bassam Zawadi Contradicts Dr. Sultan al-Umayri? - Dr. Umayri Clarifies, p. 1). 
However, as explained above, and visible in our previous releases, our contention has always been 
about the relation of such acts with the definition: are those acts to be considered exceptions to the 
definition (i.e. utmost humility in the heart no longer required for ‘ibada to occur), as per Zawadi, or 
will utmost humility in the heart be imagined, and arbitrarily imposed as necessarily accompanying 
in the act, as per our contention? Our contention has never been whether merely committing such 
acts can be shirk for Sh. ‘Umayri. 
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We also stressed the point that if we were to say Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition does admit 
exceptions, such as those acts of ‘ibdda mahda, it would render the book self- 
contradictory and incoherent, because of the way the definition has been presented 
and qualified in the book 


2) So we expressly stated that the contents of the book do not allow for this reading 
(definition + exceptions). Zawadi argued otherwise and maintained that that was 
indeed how the book must be understood, which is why we said that Zawadi’s view 


on this (definition + exceptions) is a rather tortured reading. 


Zawadi’s Objection to our Presentation & Contention 


Zawadi objected to our presentation saying that some actions are inherently ‘ibāda 
(category of ‘ibada mahda such as salah) by assignment of the Sharia and (although it 
is not explicitly stated in the book) the definition does not need to be, and actually is 
not, necessarily applicable to all acts considered ‘ibada. To support this, Zawadi 
reached out to Sh. ‘Umayri and provided a transcript of a phone discussion he had 
with Sh. ‘Umayri about this, wherein the latter confirmed that it is absolutely possible 
that acts of ‘ibāda mahda (and ghayr mahda in the context of certain external factors) 
could be ‘“ibada without the defining parameters laid out in his definition (see above) 
having obtained. Sh. ‘Umayri then gave the example of someone doing wudi and 
going to pray in the mosque in the dead cold, and said it is naturally imaginable that 


this person will not have utmost devotion in his heart. 


The explanation given is that utmost humility/submission in the heart was more of 
a general rule than an exhaustive definition (and as such it is not unexpected that it 
would have exceptions), as opposed to the claim of an “exhaustive definition” made 
in the book. To put it bluntly, this is backtracking from what was claimed in the book. 
This is not a case of ambiguous passages in a book being clarified by the author. This 
is the case of an author backtracking from what he explicitly said in the book. Here 


are the two different ways in which Sh. ‘Umayri presents the “definition”: 


Inside the book: “an exhaustive definition (al hadd al jami‘ al mani‘)”,° which covers “ALL 
the defining parameters of ibada”, and “reveals the operative differences that distinguish the 


scenarios that are covered by it from those that are not.” 





€ Tahqiq al Ifada, p. 11. 
7 Idem, p. 36. 
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Outside the book: utmost humility/submission in the heart (which is the principal 
clause of the definition and identified as essence and reality of ‘ibada in the book), is 
now relegated to the status of a mere general principle, “prevailing norm”, 
“predominant rule”, to make room for the exceptions that we pointed out in our last 


article. 


DEFINITION OR GENERAL RULE? THE EVER-MOVING GOAL POSTS 


In response to our presentation of the concept and definition of ‘ibada laid out in the 
book (that actions being ‘ibada without utmost humility/submission in the heart 
would contradict Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition), Zawadi calls out our failure “to comprehend 
the basic idea of ‘exceptions to the rule” with regards to juristic principles, maxims, and 
general rules. He says: 
Scholars have differed regarding whether juristic principles that have been 
devised are exhaustively wide-ranging to the point that they literally apply to 


every single particular scenario (4S 4/33) or to the vast majority of cases with 


the understanding that there are exceptions to the general rule (adel dela ),9 


The actual problem, however, is not whether we comprehend the idea of “exceptions 
to the rule”, but whether this idea applies to our context. And as interesting as 
Zawadi’s insights on that idea might be, the fact however is that in the context of our 
discussion we are not dealing with a juristic principle or a general rule, but a 
definition. Incidentally, it so happens that Sh. ‘“Umayri authored another book dealing 
specifically with the notion of definition, called Al Hadd al Aristi: Ustiluhu al-Falsafiyya 
wa Atharuhu al-‘lmiyya (The Aristotelian Definition: Its Philosophical Roots and Scholastic 
Impact). In that book, Sh. ‘Umayri offers his critique of the Aristotelian concept of 
definition, and presents the alternative endorsed by Muslim scholars. It gives us a 
much needed insight into how Sh. ‘Umayri himself conceives of a “definition”. So 
even if we were to take Zawadi’s comments just cited at face value, it still remains to 
be seen whether they are applicable to Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition of ‘ibada. But before 
proceeding further, it is important to note that the key concept to understand the 
implications of the following discussion is the aspect of a definition that makes it 
exhaustive or comprehensive (jami‘) and exclusive (mani‘). Jami‘ refers to the idea that a 
definition should encompass all of what it is intended to define (the definiendum), 





ë Bassam Zawadi Contradicts Dr. Sultan al-Umayri? - Dr. Umayri Clarifies, p. 3. 
°’ Idem. 
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and mani‘ refers to the idea that it should not include anything that it did not mean 
to define. The jami‘ mani‘ definition is explained by Louay Safi as: 


The definition should be coextensive with the thing defined. The definition should 
not be broader than the definiendum so as to include any other object, nor should 
it be narrower so as to exclude parts of the defined object. This is what classical 
scholars mean when they refer to a definition as a “comprehensive but exclusive 


term” [al hadd al jami‘ al mani]. ° 


Another set of terms frequently used to convey the same aspect of a definition as the 
terms jami‘ and mani‘ are tard/ittirad and ‘aks/in‘ikas. Tard is coextensiveness, it 
requires that the definition must be valid for or applicable to any instance of the thing 
being defined (the definiendum); ‘aks is coexclusiveness, and this requires that the 
definition must not be valid for or applicable to anything other than the definiendum. 


Wael Hallaq explains tard and ‘aks as follows: 


Tard represents the exact equivalence between the definition and the 
definiendum; whenever the definition exists the definiendum should likewise 
exist. Thus, tard does not obtain when the definition is formed in the absence of 
the definiendum. Nor does it obtain when the definition is not coexclusive (ghayr 
mani‘) of attributes which are not amongst the attributes found in the 
definiendum, such as defining ‘man’ as ‘an animal’, since not all animals are men. 
‘Aks, on the other hand, dictates that when the definition is absent the 
definiendum must be absent too, since the former ought to be exhaustive (jami) 
of all the essential attributes found in the definiendum. Should the definition not 
be exhaustive, it would cease to exist, and only part (some attributes) of the 
definiendum would remain in existence. For example, if ‘human’ is defined as 
‘Indian’, the definition is not coexclusive, since ‘human’ remains in existence after 
all the Indians have been excluded. A sound definition must be coexclusive 
(mani). 


With this in mind, let us now turn to how Sh. ‘Umayri characterised his definition in 
his book about ‘ibdda. He quite literally and explicitly described his definition of ‘ibada 
as “an exhaustive and exclusive definition (al hadd al jami‘ al mani‘)”,'? NOT as a general 
rule. He further emphasised this quality of his definition in the following words 
(emphasis ours): 


This definition encompasses ALL the essential defining parameters (jami‘ al- 
muhaddidat al-asasiyya) on which the concept of ‘ibdda is based in and of itself, 





1 L, Safi (2014), The Foundation of Knowledge A Comparative Study in Islamic and Western Methods of Inquiry, 
The International Institute of Islamic Thought, Herndon, p. 79 

" Wael B. Hallaq (2001), Ibn Taymiyya against the Greek Logicians, Oxford University Press, pp. 10-11, 
and also p. 46. See also al ‘Umayri, Al Hadd al Aristi, p. 33-34. 

” Tahqiq al Ifada, p. 11. 
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This on its own is proof that Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition of ‘ibada was intended to cover 
every individual instance of ‘ibada and constitutes a categorical denial of any 
possibility that his definition admits any exceptions. However, since we have been 
accused of not letting Sh. ‘Umayri’s words explain each other, we will consult his own 
conception of what constitutes an exhaustive and exclusive definition to see if it 
differs from what has been presented above. We will therefore translate here a 
significant passage from his book Al Hadd al Aristi, where he discusses the relationship 


of a definition with the condition of being exhaustive (jami9) and exclusive (mani‘), and 





and it reveals the operative differences that distinguish the scenarios that are 
covered by it from those that are not.”!3 





its impact on the validity of the definition (emphasis ours): 


Of ay Y= coal Jati d) pest Seal ga Gill — Gail of hia oy panes 
aha ae fate OF Gad GY al pS lia ding LL ue OR 
Vole yall 09S OF kolaria ca Ball nb Upto oe esky ca Goal shiis 
igol Of LS cle Y eles Y sil gall ols a olay ElSe 13. Gall 
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ct d Y» Apel BN oja ASD G ies cpl Sp «a bY» ally gat 
JA Y ogad Liles OK OF a W e ahhg agal G agada aL) L 
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(...) «seu Ibu 


ct platy pall! shode tie Spall om allg aot! cel — elt! olay 
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* Idem, p. 36: 
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Consequently, the definition - which is the way to identifying a specific unknown 


- must necessarily be exhaustive and exclusive (jami‘mani‘). This effectively 
means that the definition must necessarily encompass ALL the individual 


instances and components of the definiendum (the thing being defined), and 
must prevent the inclusion of anything other than the definiendum. This requires 
the definition being specific to the definiendum by way of coextensiveness (tard) 
and coexclusiveness (‘aks). This is the distinctive characteristic of definition 
without which it cannot be valid (...). So being exhaustive (jam‘) and exclusive 
(man‘), “coextensiveness and coexclusiveness’”, is the distinctive characteristic of 
definition. Ibn Taymiyya emphasises this distinctive characteristic, saying: “There 
must necessarily be concurrence between the definition and the definiendum (the 
thing being defined), both in generality and particularity. It (the definition) must 
correspond precisely to the definiendum, and must not be inclusive of anything that 
is not the definiendum, while at the same time it must not exclude anything that is 
from the definiendum. So when either of the two (definition and definiendum) is 
broader than the other, it (the definition) is invalid by agreement”. (...) 


This is something that is agreed upon by all who have discussed the nature 
of definition. (...) 


And this specific characteristic - by which I mean jam‘ and man‘ - has been 
considered the authoritative characteristic by Muslim scholars and 
thinkers from the theologians (mutakallimin) and others. It is in this regard that 
al Sijzi said when he mentioned the definition of voice: “The validity of this 
definition rests on it being coextensive (tard) and coexclusive (‘aks), preventing the 
inclusion of anything other than [the definiendum] in [the definition]”. And Abt al 
Hasan al Ash‘ari said: “The definition and essential nature of something are close 
(in meaning). Coextensiveness (tard) and coexclusiveness (‘aks) must be applicable 
to both”. And Abi al Ma/’ali (al Juwayni) said: “The scholars said coextensiveness 
(tard) and coexclusiveness (‘aks) is from the conditions of a definition. Because the 
purpose of the definition is to distinguish the definiendum through an attribute from 
anything other than it, and this purpose cannot obtain by any other way than 
coextensiveness (tard) and coexclusiveness (‘aks)”. 


Al Qadi ‘Abd al Jabbar said about the condition of the definition: “The definition 
must be exhaustive (jami‘) and exclusive (mani). It should not exclude that which is 
from the definiendum, and should not include that which is not from the 
definiendum”. 


(‘Abd al Qāhir) al Baghdadi even reported that there is consensus (ijmā°) on this: 
(The scholars) are unanimous that the conditions of the definition are 
coextensiveness (tard) and coexclusiveness (‘aks)”. This makes clear the fact that 
a definition cannot be definition without these two things. 


Ibn Taymiyya has stated this point in numerous places in his writings. He states 
in al-Radd ‘Ala ‘l-Mantigqiyyin, “The definition that specifies the definiendum is the 
one by which it is known that it (the definiendum) is precisely matching (the 
definition) in coextensiveness and coexclusiveness. Anything that achieves this has 
clearly delineated the definiendum from that which is not part of it.”14 


For Sh. ‘Umayri then, in order to be valid a definition must, by its very nature, be 
exhaustive and exclusive, i.e. a single exception would render the definition invalid. 
If that was not enough, he repeated in his book Tahqiq al ifada bi-tahrir mafhūm al ‘ibada 
that his definition of ‘ibada was jami‘ (exhaustive) and exclusive (mani‘) and affirmed 
this meaning in various ways. As such, Zawadi’s point about juristic principles and 


general rules admitting exceptions without being invalidated is a moot point because: 


1) The discussion is not about principles, maxims, and rules. It is about a 
definition. This is how it has been sold to people. This is how it has been 
presented in the book. Not as a vague, loose principle. 

2) It does not help with the fact Sh. ‘Umayri made a claim in his book that his 
definition of ‘“ibdda is jami‘ (i.e. applicable to all instances of ‘ibada), but then 
effectively admitted to Zawadi (as per the latter’s transcript of their 
discussion) that it was not.” 

3) If it is not jāmi Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition of ‘ibada is invalid by his own 
standard. 

4) If Sh. ‘Umayri did not mean, as Zawadi said, that his definition is exhaustive, 


then maybe he should not have said that his definition is exhaustive. 


TELEPHONIC MARGINALIA 


What preceded is an overview of Zawadi’s attempt to deflect the concerns raised 


about their definition qua definition. As for the recent developments and Sh. 





* Al Umayri, Al Hadd al Aristi, Dar al-Mayman, 1431 AH, pp. 29-32. 
* Bassam Zawadi Contradicts Dr. Sultan al-Umayri? - Dr. Umayri Clarifies, pp. 3-4. 
16 Umayri approves the view according to which (Al Hadd al Aristi, pp. 33): 
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‘Umayri’s direct and personal confirmation to Zawadi that some acts are ‘inherently’ 
“Sbada, we are now intended to understand that although feelings of utmost 
humility /submission in the heart were identified as essence and reality of ‘ibada and 
made its dabit (determining factor), it now turns out that ‘ibdda CAN be conceived of 
without those feelings of utmost humility/submission in spite of his statement that 
“any external action that does not emanate from a feeling of utmost humility and ultimate 


submission is not ‘ibada”. This exception particularly applies to: 


1) acts of ‘ibāda mahda, 
2) and acts of ‘ibada ghayr mahda when accompanied by certain external factors 


(such as prostrating to the moon or an idol). 


We would like to remind the readers that we did indeed previously cater for this 
alternative reading and the possibility (although at that time we considered it 
unlikely) that what Zawadi is saying might be what ‘Umayri intended. We made it 
clear that our chosen reading was intended to keep the definition of ‘ibāda in the book 
relevant and applicable. Furthermore, we showed that to read the book otherwise 
would result in a blatant internal contradiction in the book. We also did say that this 
alternative reading renders his definition of ʻibāda irrelevant. When considering 
whether a breach of internal feelings of utmost humility/submission is a requirement 
for Sh. ‘Umayri in the case of acts of ‘ibdda mahda and acts of ‘ibada ghayr mahda that 
are accompanied by certain external factors, we said: 


We can only assume that the threshold of utmost humility/submission in the 
heart will have to be “imagined” to be breached in these cases, for ‘“Umayri's 
claims to be consistent with the definition and concept of ‘ibada laid out 
throughout his book. If one were to suppose that ‘Umayri’s answer to this 
question would be “No” in either case, i.e. that utmost humility in the heart is not 
required for the occurrence of ‘ibada, this would mean that the definition of ‘ibada 
is not applicable and therefore of no use. This is not to mention the fact this would 
be a blatant contradiction of his words in other places. 
Additionally, the recent developments raise a further question: are there other 
exceptions ‘Umayri possibly had in mind but did not make clear in his book (e.g. 


inhiraf in rubūbiyya necessarily accompanies ‘ibada, except when it doesn’t)? 


TWO POSSIBLE READINGS OF THE BOOK 


As mentioned, in the face of the contents of the book, there were two possible 
readings we could have gone for, both having their own advantages and 


disadvantages. 
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1) Sh. ‘Umayri’s presentation of his definition of ‘ibada, his identification of 
its essence and reality, as well as its essential parameters is consistent with 
their applications. Although this would seem arbitrary in some situations 
and would require a fair stretch of the imagination to suppose that 
humility and devotion has reached the utmost intensity in the heart of 
every person who prays salah or performs wudi’ in every single instance. 
However, this reading had the benefit of keeping Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition 
practically relevant with what it was supposed to define. 

2) Sh. ‘Umayr'’s presentation of his definition of ‘ibada, his identification of 
its essence and reality, as well as its essential parameters is inconsistent 
with their applications. This would make the definition inapplicable to 
acts of ‘ibada mahda,” and in the presence of most external factors making 
an act of ‘ibada ghayr mahda an act of worship.” The benefit of this reading 
was that utmost humility/submission does not have to be imposed on all 
instances considered ‘ibada, but it makes the book more incoherent than 
possibly imaginable. One may choose to word it differently, but in light of 


Zawadi’s recent clarifications, this is the effective outcome of this reading. 


WHAT WOULD ZAWADI CONSIDER TO BE A CHARITABLE READING? 


With the new explanation (which we have yet to see clearly substantiated from the 
book)” that Zawadi has furnished us from Sh. ‘Umayri, he wishes to substantiate his 
assertion that we have been uncharitable in our reading of Sh. ‘Umayri’s statements. 
We would like to present to the reader the same emphatic and categorical passages 


we previously relied on to show how they must now be understood in light of the 





1 It would not be unexpected of Zawadi, or ‘Umayri for that matter, to quibble over this point, but this 
is what they have effectively done. While Sh. ‘Umayri presents utmost humility/submission in the 
heart as the determining factor, or dabit, of ‘ibdda in his book, they are now saying that acts of ‘ibada 
mahdaare inherently worship by assignment of the Shari‘a “regardless of all other factors” (in Zawadi’s 
words), meaning the determining factor in their case is assignment of the Shari‘a. They would 
probably add that utmost humility/submission is “typically” present in most cases, but if it is not the 
dabit, that answer does not make their definition and its determining factor any more relevant or 
applicable 

18 See Bassam Zawadi vs Sultan al ‘Umayri, pp. 13-14. 

* Readers will note, it is hoped, that in contrast to the plethora of passages we have provided to make 
our case, the most explicit passage provided so far in favour of the alternative reading (which, as it 
turns out, is how the book is intended to be understood) is at best an ambiguous one, and even that is 
a generous assessment. See Bassam Zawadi vs Sultan al ‘Umayri, pp. 7-8 and related footnotes. 
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more “nuanced” understanding that Zawadi advocates (our additions are in 


parentheses and in red; emphasis also ours): 


Firstly, there is Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition of Shirk al ibada: 


[Shirk al uluhiyya] is equating other than Allah with Allah in what is only due to 
Him of the meanings of submission and humility, and the apparent actions 
indicating that.2° (This is the “general rule” except for acts of ‘ibada mahda and 
except for acts of ‘ibada ghayr mahda that are accompanied by certain external 
factors. For these exceptions, it is not necessary that the meanings of submission 
and humility be present). 


It is worth noting that Sh. Umayri described this as a precise definition (taTif 
mundabit). Apparently, we are intended to understand that it is only generally or 
somewhat precise, for there is a significant number of exceptions for which it is not 


precise at all. 


Likewise, when Sh. ‘Umayri states that his definition includes ALL the essential 
defining parameters (jami‘ al-muhaddidat al-asasiyya) on which the concept of ‘ibada is 


based, he does not mean ALL but only “most” or “some”: 


This definition encompasses ALL (actually, only “most” or “some” of) the essential 
defining parameters (jami‘ al-muhaddidat al-asdsiyya) on which the concept of 
‘ibada is based in and of itself, and it reveals (some of, but not all) the operative 
differences that distinguish (some of) the scenarios that are covered by it from 
(some of) those that are not.21 


Furthermore, when he states that the combination of utmost humility in the heart 
AND external actions is necessary for every individual instance of ‘ibdda, he does not 
mean every individual instance of ‘ibada (kull fard min afradiha), but “most” or “some” 


instances of ‘ibada: 


Any external action that does not emanate from a feeling of utmost humility and 
ultimate submission is not ‘ibdda (actually, some are), and any meaning in the 
heart that does not necessitate any external action is not ʻ‘ibāda. So ‘ibada 
CANNOT be conceived of as solely internal action, or as solely external actions. 
The union of those two things is necessary for every individual instance (of 
‘ibada)?? (that is: typically, except for some). 














In other words then, the union of these two things is not actually necessary for every 





individual instance for ‘“ibada to occur. In fact, it is actually not necessary for most 
instances; saying it is “typically” present does not help with the question about 
whether it is a necessary criterion, as part of the self-proclaimed exhaustive 
definition, or not. So when Zawadi says in his original piece “Defining Ibadah” (p. 5): 





2 Tahqiq al ifada, p. 56 
* Idem, p. 36 
?? Idem, p. 47 
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And that the fixed and absolute necessary pre-condition is “utmost submission 
and humility” only. 


What he actually means is: 


And that the (loose) and (typical but unnecessary accompanying detail) is 
“utmost submission and humility” only. 


Based on what can be understood from Zawadi’s latest communication as well as his 
previous responses, Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition of ‘ibāda actually looks more like the 
following: 


(1) Actions that are motivated by utmost submission/humility in the heart. 

(2) Actions designated as ‘ibdada mahda by the shari'a, even if utmost submission 
and humility are not found in the heart. 

(3) Actions indicated to be ‘ibada by external factors that do not necessarily have 
anything to do with utmost submission/humility in the heart, nor does it 
seem that it is necessary utmost submission and humility be found in the 
heart.” 


Readers will note that his definition accounts for point (1) but not (2) or (3). Why 
points (2) and (3) were not mentioned in the body of the definition is not clear. Is it 





* There is still some confusion concerning this point. In Lived Realities, Part 3, p. 25. Zawadi seems to 
say that “breaching an internal quantity of dhull and khudū” (our words) is only applicable to one of 
the five external factors listed by ‘Umayri, in rebuttal of our earlier claim that ‘Umayri must surely be 
requiring it for all cases. 

On the other hand, ‘Umayri characterises these five “indicators”, which he titles “states” (ahwal) as 
each being indicative that the action has passed froma state of mere possibility (ihtimal) of being ‘ibada 
to a state of pure/unconditional indication (al-tamahhud fi T-daldla) of utmost humility and submission 
(ghayat al-dhull wa 1-khuqū’). 


eee DL LL SLAW Le ope elis a gal ope gee ad) La ob Y ted! Le Ly alert SLR ps g oil lia Lacy Ya 
US de Ja Jii ind SS Coed! stif a Shey c goah idl ae Je IYI GY 
Tahqiq al-Ifada, p. 46. 


So what do the five external indicators indicate? That ʻibāda has occurred in the context of those 
external factors, “regardless of all other factors”? Or that ‘ibdada has occurred because those external 
factors indicate that the threshold utmost humility/submission has been breached? Zawadi’s related 
discussion, in his original presentation of the concept in English, would suggest that the latter is the 


case: 


Rather, it’s something someone should know based on a combination of factors via experience and 
indicators. The same applies when exercising judgment on what constitutes Ibadah or not and 
whether it meets the criteria laid out in its definition. 


But we'll let Zawadi confirm which of the two possible readings we mentioned above is the more 
“charitable” one with regards to their ‘ibāda ghayr mahda. 
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because (1) is the “typical” or “general” rule, and (2) and (3) are the exceptions? So 
far, this is what Zawadi’s responses seem to suggest. But if that is the case, Umayri 
and Zawadi have effectively made acts of ‘ibāda mahda (acts designated as ‘ibada by 
the Shari‘a itself, according to them) exceptions to their own definition. The same 
could be said for four of the five posited scenarios where acts of ‘ibada ghayr mahda 
are counted as worship. Although, Zawadi does say concerning ‘ibada ghayr mahda, 
“these actions are conditionally Ibadah, and unless these actions fit under the criteria of 
Ibadah, they aren't acts of Ibadah”. The reader can only scratch his head and wonder if 
“the criteria of Ibadah” is the same as “the criteria laid out in its definition” or 
includes some other set of criteria laid out elsewhere. 


In any case, we wish to now examine Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition of ‘ibada that he has 
provided in his book in light of the points clarified by Zawadi in his last few pieces. If 
we were to modify it so that it actually includes ALL the parameters that for him 
define ‘ibada, it would look something like this: 


It is that intentional state which combines feelings of utmost humility and 
submission (in some cases) which stirs the individual to cling unto his object of 
‘ibada, submit to its will, stay in continuous connection with it, and perform 
actions to please it,24 (but in other cases, it can also be actions that are designated 
by the Sharta as being inherently ‘ibdda, or actions that are indicated to be ‘ibada 
in some mysterious fashion by external factors that may or may not have anything 
to do with feelings of utmost humility and submission... itis unclear if submitting 
to its will, staying in continuous connection with it, or performing actions for the 
purpose of pleasing it are still necessary in these cases as the feelings stirring the 
individual to do these things are no longer necessarily present) 


Sh. ‘Umayri also offered an alternative wording for this definition which he says is 
the same in meaning. If we were to account for exceptions, it would have to look 


something like this: 


It is [also] possible to define ‘bdda as: the actions, internal [i.e. of the heart] and 
external [i.e. of the limbs], springing from the utmost submission and ultimate 
humility found in the heart,25 (except in cases where the shari‘a has designated 
actions as inherently ‘ibdda, even if utmost submission and humility are not found 
in the heart, or actions that are shown to be ‘ibdda by external factors that may 
not have anything to do with feelings of utmost humility and submission (what 
these external factors then are intended to indicate about these acts that renders 
them ‘ibdda is unclear). 


And the essence and reality of ‘ibada is a specific meaning of utmost humility in the 


heart... except when it’s not. 





” Idem, p. 36 
35 Idem, p. 49. 
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The reality and essence of ‘ibada (in some cases) goes back to specific meanings 
in the heart: and they are utmost love, and ultimate humility and glorification, and 
what this necessitates of external actions,26 (while for other cases it can be 
something else). 





THE KITCHEN SINK METHOD OF ISTIDLAL 


The reader cannot help but wonder whether the book was hastily thrown together as 
an attempt to respond to arguments of “the other side”, without consideration of its 
internal coherence or the relationship of the different parts of the theory the book 
advances to one another. Rather, the author has employed what is known in not-so- 
technical terms as “the kitchen sink method”. Namely, throw out as many arguments 
as possible to answer any question that may arise, including the kitchen sink, and 


hope some of them stick. 


We have seen above how Sh. ‘Umayri qualified his definition as being exhaustive, 
jami‘ and mani‘ He now seems to have changed his mind and is willing to admit that 


what he sold us may not have been a definition but a loose principle or vague rule. 


This kitchen sink approach to istidlal is further exemplified by the fact that Sh. 
‘Umayri introduces the first section of the book, which is supposed to firmly underpin 
his definition and concept by establishing the textual proofs for it, by a pre-emption: 
not all the provided textual evidence directly establishes the validity of his definition. 
Some of the proofs do so indirectly, by proving the invalidity of the opposing view. 
Because, he says, it is a well-known principle of mantiq (logic) that establishing the 
invalidity of a premise confirms the validity of its opposite. It is not clear by which 
principle of logic the opposite of ascribing divine attributes to other than Allah * is 
“utmost humility and submission in the heart” (or in other than the heart, in case 
that is what is intended). What IS clear however is that Sh. ‘Umayri is not so much 
interested in demonstrating the validity and cohesion of his own concept, as he is in 


refuting the opposing view, as he says (emphasis ours): 
Leang Boles Salal agia le Joy eee: badli lia G Lp al ESIP 
G36 gf TA aall oo heall gles oe gas aliel bigal Jl} le Jay 
OY topi Ger Gill gall iall aagi deo le Ju badi EUS Orbs 
shall SQ yhe gh US ad toe le day iad Oy 





*° Idem, p. 14 
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As for the proofs we will present in this section, some of them directly point to 
the concept of ‘ibdda, while others are proofs for negating the condition that (for 
‘bada to occur) one must ascribe to the object of worship some meanings of 


rububiyya, either through istiglal (believing in the independence of that 


being) or ta'thīr (compellingly influencin od’s_will and power). 

Establishing the falsehood of that condition indicates the validity of the concept 

of ‘ibada that was presented earlier, because the falsehood of an antithesis 

(naqid) indicates the validity of its opposite, as is affirmed in the books of logic 

(mantiq).27 
Sh. ‘Umayri’s main focus then is not how his proofs comply with the definition and 
concept of ‘ibdada they are supposed to validate, and we already pointed out an 
example of how indeed his proofs failed to qualify as ‘“ibada based on his definition.” 
This nonchalant attitude towards istidlal is further confirmed by Zawadi’s own 
clarification of Sh. Umayri’s “essential point” with regards to the linguistic 


definitions his own definition is based on: 


However, Dr. Umayri’s essential point is that none of these scholars ever 

restricted their definitions to presume that Ibadah can only take place with the 

accompaniment of Shirk in Rububiyyah, and the silence of those scholars on that 

point says a lot.29 
If the primary purpose of Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition or book is to establish that 
ascription of rubabiyya or divine attributes to the object of worship is not a condition 
for ‘ibdada, then this perhaps explains why he has little concern about the internal 
cohesion and the practical relevance of his own concept, so long as the points made 
seem to weaken the opposing view. Zawadi further reiterated this same approach in 
his last clarification where he stated that he is not interested in responding to our 
“nitpicking points” about their concept and definition, and is “primarily interested in 
interacting with [our] arguments, more than [our] distortions of what Dr. Umayri or [Zawadi] 


meant”? 


As it relates to refuting the idea that ascription of rubūbiyya or divine attributes to 
the object of worship is a condition of ʻibāda, it is worth drawing attention to an 
earlier criticism Zawadi made of our assertion that Sh. ‘Umayri’s conception of shirk 
in rubibiyya is limited to a single type (which shall be explained shortly). The reader 
may recall that Zawadi’s first phone call with Sh. ‘Umayri was concerning this point. 
The conclusion of this telephone conversation was that shirk in rubūbiyya (for both 





7 Idem, p. 59 

28 As an example, see our comments about his fifth proof, in our second article Pipe Dreams (2): Sh. 
‘Umayr'’s Definition of Tbāda, pp. 34-35. 

*° See Lived Realities - Part 3, p. 3. 

°° See Bassam Zawadi Contradicts Dr. Sultan al-Umayri? - Dr. Umayri Clarifies, p. 1 
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Sh. ‘Umayri and Zawadi) is in fact of two types, as presented by Zawadi (emphasis 
his): 

1a) Shirk in rububiyyah without istiqlal and ghalabah. 

1b) Shirk in rububiyyah with istiqlal and ghalabah.3! 
As we have seen, Sh. ‘Umayri has stated that his ten proofs demonstrate that the 
condition of ascribing rubibiyya with istiqlal and ta’thir is unnecessary for ‘ibada to 
occur is false. According to him, this proves that the antithesis of this position is true. 
This antithesis is his own position that ‘ibada should be understood as requiring 
ghayat al-dhull. The natural conclusion for the reader to draw is that shirk in 
rubibiyya is indeed limited to this particular conception (Type 1B), at least for the 
purpose of the book. 


Yet, based on the typology of shirk in rubibiyya advanced in the telephonic 
communication between Sh. ‘Umayri and Zawadi, there are now at least three 
possible positions: 
(1) ‘Ibdda requires ghayat al-dhull 
(2) ‘Ibdda requires shirk al-rubibiyya, type 1A 
(3) ‘Ibdda requires shirk al-rubibiyya, type 1B (the one that ‘Umayri’s evidences 
are intended to refute) 


If we accept at face value his claim that his evidences successfully refute position (3), 
that still leaves position (1) (his own position) and position (2). The only way that 
proving position (3) to be false could be seen as necessarily proving the correctness 
of position (1) is if there is no alternative position! The least that can be said is that 
there is a clear conflation between (2) and (3) here, as in other places of the book. 


If it is indeed true that shirk in rububiyya is of these two types, then disproving 
position (3) cannot be sufficient to prove position (1). For Sh. ‘Umayri’s words in the 
book to make sense, his conception of shirk al-rubibiyya must be limited to type 1B, 
which he insists is not true, creating a blatant contradiction between his words and 
his book! All of this seems to point to the haphazard fashion in which the book was 
put together. 


THAT’S NOT EVEN THE HALF OF IT 


And so far we have only highlighted the problems with the first clause of the Sh. 


‘Umayri’s definition. The second clause, talking about submitting to the will of the 





*' Lived Realities, Part 1, pp. 5-6. 
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object of worship and performing actions to please it, is just as problematic. Here is 


the definition again: 


It is that intentional state which combines feelings of utmost humility and 
submission which stirs the individual to cling unto his object of ‘ibada, submit to 
its will, stay in continuous connection with it, and perform actions to please 
it.32 





This also does not seem to have been thoroughly thought through. According to Sh. 
‘Umayri’s explanation the first clause of his definition refers to internal actions of the 
heart (in the form of utmost humility/submission), and this second clause is meant 
to be a reference to the external actions necessitated by that internal state.” 
Somewhere along the line, somehow, volition and pleasure of the object of worship 
became part of the definition. The fact of the matter is that if readers consider 
whether Sh. ‘Umayri’s ten proofs comply with this second clause of his definition 
(which involves the object of worship having a will and pleasure), they will realise 
that none of the ten proofs actually qualify as ibada according to his definition!! 


To be clear, we do not mean that the second clause is inapplicable to SOME of the 
proofs, in which case it would have been possible to evade the charge with the usual 
systematic response that it is “typically” present in most of the proofs. No, what we 
are saying is that the second clause of Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition is inapplicable to ANY 
of his proofs, and that if we were to apply his own definition, the scenarios in these 
proofs would not be considered ‘ibdda in the first place. So it is not clear to us how he 


or Zawadi can think that textual proof for their definition has been established. 


CONCLUSION 

In summation, we were initially presented with a precise, exhaustive definition, 
covering ALL the defining parameters of ‘ibada. However, it did not stand up to 
scrutiny. The objection we raised was that Sh. ‘Umayri’s definition and concept of 
“bada requires that it either be arbitrarily imposed (by a fair stretch of the 
imagination) on acts he categorises as ‘ibada mahda, or that such acts be made 
exceptions to his definitions (i.e. utmost humility/submission in the heart is no 
longer the defining parameter of ‘ibdda in this case). Sh. ‘Umayri and Zawadi decided 


to go for the latter option (how the reader was supposed to understand this from the 





3? Tahqiq al Ifada, p. 36 (translation adapted from Bassam Zawadi’s). 
3 Idem, p. 47. 
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book is still rather murky), and as a result their definition of ‘ibada is now admittedly 


more of a loose principle or vague rule, exceptions to which are not unexpected. 


In this article, we also showed how Sh. ‘Umayri claimed in the book that his definition 
of ‘ibdada was exhaustive (jami‘ mani‘), and we compared this with what an exhaustive 
definition means for Sh. ‘Umayri, from a work that he had previously written on the 
very same topic of definition, called Al Hadd al Aristi. It should be clear by now that 
according to his own standards laid out in that book, a definition would be rendered 
invalid by the existence of a single exception, to say nothing of multiple exceptions. 
This is yet another sign of the self-contradictory and incoherent nature of the theory 


laid out in Sh. ‘Umayri’s book Tahqiq al-ifada bi-tahrir mafhim al-‘ibada. 


This backtracking about what was said in the book (from a precise and exhaustive 
definition to now a general rule with exceptions), and Sh. ‘Umayri agreeing with 
Zawadi concerning the exceptions to his definition does not solve its problems. As we 
have repeated a few times already, this makes their definition, as presented in the 
book, practically irrelevant with regards to the rest of the book. The end-result is that 
the book is utterly self-contradictory and incoherent. On the one hand, the 
determining factor, or dabit, of their concept and definition is identified in the book 
as utmost humility/submission in the heart; on the other hand, utmost 
humility/submission in the heart is no longer the dabit for and remains inapplicable 
to their categories of ‘ibada mahda, and ‘ibada ghayr mahda in the presence of most 


external factors, which is to say: the majority of contentious cases. 
And instances of backtracking are starting to pile up: 


1) Sh. ‘“Umayri on exhaustive definition in the book VS “prevailing norm”, 
“predominant rule” on the phone. 

2) Zawadi on ‘ibada ghayr mahda VS ma’gil al ma'na.“ 

3) Inhiraf in rubibiyya necessarily accompanying ʻibāda in the book VS not 


necessarily so for Zawadi.” 


One cannot help but wonder how such internal contradictions came to be in the 
book’s final form. Is there an explanation for why Umayri failed to qualify the many 


passages quoted earlier in this article, or to explain the tenuous nature of the 





* See our first article in the series, Pipe Dreams - A Rejoinder to Sultan al ‘Umayri’s Attempt at (un)defining 
“bada, pp. 7-14, and Zawadi’s response, Lived Realities - Part 1. 

3 See his comments in Lived Realities — Analyzing a Rejoinder to Dr. Sultan Al-Umayri’s Book on Ibadah — 
Part 3, p. 13 
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relationship of ‘ibdda mahda and ‘“ibada ghayr mahda to the definition of ‘ibada that he 


laid out in his book (including his explanations of said definition)? 


What we know is that the section of ‘Umayri’s book on the evidences against the 
requirement of belief in Rububiyya originated as a series of Facebook posts before the 
publication of his book. He did also publish at the time a rudimentary discussion on 


the linguistic definition of ‘Ibada on his Facebook account before the book was 


published. 


Could it be that his novel application of ‘ibāda mahda and ‘ibada ghayr mahda to shirk 
was developed later and added to the book after its earlier arguments were 
developed, without careful consideration of its implications? This would perhaps 
explain why ‘Umayri failed to qualify the many passages quoted earlier in this article, 
or to explain the tenuous nature of the relationship of ‘ibada mahda and ‘ibada ghayr 
mahda to the definition of ʻibāda that he laid out (including his explanations of said 
definition). Whatever the case, clearly sufficient care was not taken to ensure 


congruity with his own definition, explicitly laid out and detailed in the book. 


The one thing that seems to have remained consistent throughout the book and 
received considerable attention is the refutation of “the other side”, and the author’s 
commitment to his preconceived assumption that it must be wrong. However, the 
resulting theory that has been advanced in the book is internally incoherent and 
unclear. It seems to have been conceived, developed and then published in a hasty 
fashion. This reinforces our assertion in Pipe Dreams (1) (p. 24) that there may very 
well be a compelling defence to be made of the Salafi concept of shirk al-“bada, but if 
there is, Sh. ‘Umayri has surely failed to make it. 


Allah ® knows best, and may peace and blessings be upon our beloved Prophet 
Muhammad *. 
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